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Uniteksity of Pennsylvania. The Proceedings at the 
Dedication of the New Building of the Department of 
Law, Febeuaey 31 and 22, 1900. Compiled by George 
Erasmus Nitzsche. Philadelphia : Published by the Univer- 
sity. 1901. 

A limited edition of this interesting compilation was issued 
last year. In addition to being an appropriate souvenir of that 
occasion the book contains much of permanent value. The 
addresses of Dean Lewis and Dean Ames and of Mr. Justice 
Harlan could not but be appreciated, even though the reader had 
no personal interest in the event in honor of which these addresses 
were made. The book has many illustrations of excellence and 
is well and tastily bound in blue buckram with gold lettering. 
It is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the history of the 
University. 



The Barrister ; Being Anecdotes of the Late Tom Nolan, 
OF THE New York Bar. (With Portrait.) Compiled by 
Charles Frederick Stansbury. New York: Mab Press. 
1901. 

In this little book the compiler has gathered together a 
number of anecdotes of legal and other connection and strung 
them together by the name of this eccentric member of the New 
York Bar. It has no particular merit unless it be that there are 
not more than its 264 pages between its covers. The few amusing 
anecdotes contained in it would be more acceptable if separated 
in a chapter by themselves. 



The Necessity for Criminal Appeal as Illustrated by the 

Maybeick Case and the Jurisprudence of Various 

Countries. Edited by J. H. Levy. London : P. S. King & 

Son. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1899. 

This book is a report at length of the famous Maybrick 

murder trial in England, with a running commentary on the 

evidence in notes and a comparative study of the right to criminal 

appeal under various systems of jurisprudence. Its object is to 

show that as a result of the system existing in England, injustice 

may and probably has been done in trials of this character. It 

will prove interesting and valuable material for one interested 

in that trial in particular and in the legal point involved in the 

author's argument in general. 



The Constitution of the United States — Annotated. By 
Edwin E. Bryant. Madison, Wis. : Published by the Author. 
1901. 
Every now and then, in the course of publication, a book 

comes out into the world to fill a need, long unsupplied — of such 
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kind is the present little volume by Dean Bryant, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Law School. In a brief and modest preface 
the author sums up very clearly the scope of his work when he 
declares that "its aim is to enable the student readily to find 
the cases in which the court has interpreted the Constitution, 
indicating concisely the points decided in the cases cited." 

The plan of the book is especially pleasing — the text naturally 
consisting of the Constitution of the United States, inserted 
section by section, each section being followed by notes of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court thereon from the organization 
of the court till October, 1900. These notes form a part of 
the text itself, as there are no foot notes whatever, and amount 
to abstracts of the cases bearing upon the particular section 
of the Constitution in question. The abstracts are brief, but to 
the point, and present the cases boiled down until only their 
important principles are left to be digested. 

The amendments to the Constitution have been treated in the 
same manner as the original articles, and each amendment is 
followed by an exhaustive line of authorities. After the main 
text, the author has inserted a chronology, showing the dates 
of the admission of states into the Union, the adoption of the 
original Constitution by each of the original states and of 
the several amendments, which will undoubtedly prove a great 
convenience to those who are studying the volume from an 
historical standpoint. 

In the addendum are to be found those cases which were 
not inserted in their proper connection, but which are here 
lined up under appropriate headings. Here, also, are to be 
found those decisions which were handed down by the Supreme 
Court during the period from October, 1900, to March, 1901, — 
thus bringing the book almost up to date. And last, but not 
least, is the index — a thorough and careful piece of work, and 
a most useful addition to a very useful volume. 

There is, of course, no original work on the part of the 
author — ^he has advanced no theoretical deductions to incite 
the mind of the reader to action in an endeavor to refute the 
same — but to the student of Constitutional Law, especially that 
student who is attempting to follow the case system, the book 
is of immense value as an aid to a clear understanding of the 
cases, and of the Constitution through them. 

W. C. M. 



